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On a hill which is somewhat precipitous to the north, but 
is of gentle ascent in other directious, stands the Castle of 
Windsor, situated in Berkshire, about twenty-two miles 
from London. “ It enjoyeth,” says our old English 
topographer Camden, “ a most delightful prospect round 
about ; for right in the front it overlooketh a vale, lying 
out far and wide, garnished with corn-fields, flourishing 
with meadows, decked with groves on either side, and 
watered with the most mild and calm river Thames: 
behind it arise hills every where, neither rough nor over 
high, attired as it were with woods, and even dedicated 
as it were by uature to hunting and game.” The mag- 
nificent castie which crowns this eminence is associated 
with some of the most interesting events and persons 
in the history of our country. It has witnessed all the 
pomp of chivalry, and its courts have rang with the feasts 
and tournaments of the Edwards and Henries, Kings 
were born here,—and here they are buried; and after 
every change of fashion and opinions, it is still the 
proudest residence of the sovereign of England, as it 
was seven centuries ago. The parliament, within these 
few years, has thought fit to bestow very large sums 
upon the complete repair of this castle; and we can 
not think the amount ill bestowed, for the ancient recol- 
lections of a people are amongst its best possessions. 

There is scarcely a point within a few miles distance 
where the Castle of Windsor is not seen to great advan- 
tage. ‘To the traveller upon the Bath road it presents 
its bold northern front, which comprises the longest 
continuous range of its buildings. On the road to 
Windsor, by Datchet, the eastern front, with its four 
grand towers, appears of itself to exceed most other 
edifices in magnitude. To the great Park the southern 
front is displayed; and when this part is viewed from 
the extremity of the fine avenue called the Long Walk 
nothing can appear more stately. In every situation the 
Round ‘Tower rises above the other buildings, and arrests 
the eye by its surpassing dimensions. Burke has well 
characterized it as “the proud keep of Windsor.” Sir 
John Denham, in his poem of Cooper's Hill (an emi- 
nence overlooking Runnemede), describes the majestic 
appearance of Windsor in the quaint and exaggerated 
tone of the poetry of his day :— 

“ Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the basis of that pompous load, 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears 
But Atlas only which supports the spheres.” 

The visitor to Windsor, upon turning up the street 
(Castle S'reet) which leads to the Castle, will have the 
south fron. presented to him as it is represented in the 
wood-cut ait p. 252, numbered 2. The improvements 
that have beou made in this part within the last few 
years are most striking. ‘The road now leads boldly 
up to the Castle; and the observer looks without inter- 
ruption upon the rich woods of the adjacent parks. A 
very short time ago a number of contemptible buildings 
were scattered about the Castle; and even the superb 
avenue, the Long Walk, was deprived of its natural object 
—(the object doubtless for which it was planted)—that 
of forming a road to the principal entrance to the Castle, 
by the avenue and the entrance being crossed by a large 
plastered house and offices called the Queen’s Lodge. 
All these excrescences have been judiciously removed. 

The southern entrances to the Castle are reserved for 
private use. The visitor will approach it through what 
is called the Lower Ward. He enters into this ward by 
a noble gateway, with two towers, built by Henry VIII. 
The first object which arrests his attention, is the Chapel 
of St. George—a building unrivalled in England or in 
Europe, as a perfect specimen of that richly ornamented 
Gothic architecture, which prevailed in the latter end of 
the 15th century and the beginning of the 16th. ‘This 
is represented in the wood-cut at p. 253, numbered 5. 
Immediately to the east of this fine chapel is an ecclesi- 
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astical building of later erection, called Wolsey’s Tomb- 
house; which is now used as the dormitory of the Royal 
Family. The buildings opposite St. George's Chapel are 
the residences of the decayed military officers, called the 
Poor Knights of Windsor. The bold tower which termi- 
nates this row of buildings, as well as the opposite tower 
called the Winchester, (from its being: the residence of 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of. Winchester, the archi- 
tect of the castle,) are the best preserved, without much 
change, of the more ancient parts of the whole fabric. 
On the right as he proceeds, the visitor looks down over 
a low battlemented wall, upon what was once the moat 
of the Round Tower. It appears to have been in part 
a garden, as long since as the time of James I. of 
Scotland, who was detained here for some time, and has 
celebrated this solace of his imprisonment in one of his 
poems*, The tower itself rises in stern grandeur out of 
this depth. The mound upon which it is built is no 
doubt artificial. This immense tower has been consi- 
derably elevated within a few years, in common with 
many other parts of the Castle. 

Proceeding through a gateway of two towers, whose 
low portal indicates its antiquity and its employment for 
defence, the visitor finds himself within the magnificent 
quadrangle of the palace. On the north are the state 
apartments, in which is included the celebrated Hall of 
St. George :—on the east and south the private apart- 
ments of the King and his Court. The state apartments 
are exhibited to strangers, as we shall more particularly 
mention. Nothing can be more imposing than the 
general effect of this quadrangle. Every part is now of 
a uniform character. We look in vain for the narrow 
grated windows and pierced battlements of the times 
of feudal strife, when convenience was sacrificed to secu- 
rity. ‘These characteristics of a martial age were swept 
away by Charles II., who substituted the architectural 
style of the age of Louis XIV. than which nothing could 
have been in worse taste. In the recent alterations of 
the Castle, the architect has most judiciously preserved the 
best characteristics of old English domestic architecture. 
The wood-cut in p. 252, numbered 3, may give some 
notion of the richness and grandeur of this quadrangle. 

Returning a short distance, the entrance to the terrace 
presents itself to the visitor. After descending a flight of 
steps, the scene is totally changed. A prospect, unri- 
valled in extent and beauty, bursts upon the sight. Few 
persons can look upon this scene without emotion. ‘The 
eye delightedly wanders over the various features of this 
remarkable landscape. It traces the Thames gliding 
tranquilly and brilliantly along, through green and 
shadowy banks—sometimes presenting a broad surface, 
and sometimes escaping from observation in its sudden 
and capricious windings ;—it ranges as far as the distant 
hills—it counts the numerous turrets and spires of the 
neighbouring villages—or it reposes upon the antique 
grandeur of Eton College. Gray has beautifully de- 
scribed this magnificent prospect in well-known lines :— 
“ From the stately brow 

Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the Thames along 
His silver winding way.” 
The north side of the terrace is constantly open to the pub- 
lic ; and this is by far the finest part. To the eastern side, 
admittance is only granted on Saturdays and Sundays. 
At the north-east angle of the terrace, the northern front 
of the Castle is exhibited as shown in the wood-cut at 
p. 253, numbered 4. 

The earliest history of Windsor Castle, like that of 
many other ancient buildings, is involved in some ob- 
scurity. It is doubtful whether in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and of his son Rufus, it was used as a 

* A notice of this interesting personage will be found at the énd 
of this article, 
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residence; but it was certainly then a military post. At 
Old Windsor, a village about a mile and a half from the 
present castle, there was a Saxon palace, which was 
occasionally inhabited by the kings of England. Henry I. 
held his court there in 1105 and 1107; but having en- 
larged the adjacent castle with “ many fair buildings,” 
he, according to the Saxon Chronicle, kept the festival 
of Whitsuntide there in 1110. Inthe time of Stephen, 
the Castle, according to Holingshed’s Chronicle, was 
esteemed the second fortress in the kingdom. Henry II. 
and his son held two parliaments there. Upon the 
news of his brother Richard's imprisonment in the Holy 
Land, John took possession of the Castle; and after 
his accession to the throne remained there, as a place of 
security, during his contests with the barons. Holing- 
shed says, that the barons, having refused to obey the 
summons of the King to attend him in his own castle, 
he gave them the meeting at Runnemede, which ended 
in the signature of Magna Charta. ‘The fortress sus- 
tained several changes of masters during the wars 
between the Crown and the Nobility, which broke out 
again in the reign of John, and of Henry III. Windsor 
Castle was the favourite place of residence of Edward I. 
and II.; and here Edward III. was born. During the 
long reign of this monarch, the Castle, according to its 
present magnificent plan, was commenced, and in great 
part completed. ‘The history of the building furnishes, 
in many respects, a curious picture of the manners of 
the feudal ages. 

At a period when no man’s possessions were thoroughly 
assured to him by equal laws,—when the internal peace 
of kingdoms was distracted by the pretensions of rival 
claimants to sovereignty,—and when foreign wars were 
undertaken, not for the assertion of national honour or 
the preservation of national safety, but at the arbitrary 
will of each warlike holder of a throne, personal valour 
was considered the highest merit; and the great were 
esteemed, not for their intellectual acquirements and their 
moral virtues, but for their gallantry in the tournament 
and their ferocity in the battle-field. Amongst the legends 
of the old chroniclers and romance-writers (and there 
was originally small difference in the two characters), 
the most favourite was the story of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. Froissart, the most 
amusing of chroniclers, says, that Windsor was the seat 
of the solemnities of the Round Table, in the sixth cen- 
tury: and later historians affirm that Edward III. in 
a solemn just (tournament), held at Windsor in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, revived the institution. 
Walsingham, the historian, states, that upon this occa- 
sion Edward built a round chamber, two hundred feet 
in diameter, for the deliberations and festivals of the 
companions in arms that he gathered about him. This 
strange house was itself called the Round Table It is 
probable that it was a temporary structure ; for, within a 
short time after, various commissions for appointing sur- 
veyors and impressing workmen were issued; and in 
1356, William of Wykeham, then one of the king’s chap- 
lains, was appointed architect of the various buildings 
which Edward's taste for magnificent display had pro- 
jected. In one year three hundred and sixty workmen 
were impressed, to be employed at the king’s wages. 
Some of them having secretly left Windsor to engage in 
other employments for greater wages, writs were issued 
for their committal to prison, and to prohibit all persons 
from engaging them under severe penalties. Such were 
the modes in which the freedom of industry was violated, 
before the principles of commercial intercourse were 
fairly established. Had workmen been at liberty to en- 
gage with whom they pleased there would have been no 
want of workmen for the completion of Windsor Castle, 
or any other public or private undertaking. The capital 
to be applied to the payment of wages, and the workmen 
seeking the capital, would have been equally balanced. 
Impressments of various artificers appear to have gone 





on for the same object, till the year 1373; after which 
there are no records of more commissions being issued. 
It is probable, therefore, that this immense work was 
completed, as far as Edward III. had contemplated, in 
about seventeen years from its commencement. Before 
it had been begun, Edward had founded the Order of 
the Garter; and during its progress, and after its com- 
pletion, the festivals of this institution were celebrated at 
Windsor with every pomp of regal state. Knights- 
strangers were several times invited from all parts of 
the world, with letters of safe-conduct to pass and repass 
the realm; and one of these festivals is particularly 
described by the chroniclers as exceeding all others in 
splendour, which was given in honour of John, King of 
France, who was then a prisoner at Windsor. John, who 
appears to have been a shrewd observer, is recorded to have 
said, that he never knew such royal shows and feastings, 
without some after-reckoning for gold and silver. 

Edward Ii. erected at Windsor a chapel dedicated to 
St. George, for the especial service of the Order of the 
Garter; but the present beautiful chapel is of later date. 
It was begun by Edward IV., who found it necessary tu 
take down the original fabric, on account of its decayed 
state. The work was not completed till the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII. So beautiful a monument 
of architectural skill could not have been hurried forward 
as the ruder buildings of the Castle were. 

With the exception of occasional high pageantries on 
the festival of St. George, Windsor Castle does not 
appear to have been the scene of many public solemnities 
after the reign of its chivalrous founder. Richard IL., 
however, heard here the appeal of high treason brought 
by the Duke of Lancaster against the Duke of Norfolk. 
But it was often the favourite country residence of our 
kings; several of whom, particularly Henry VII., con- 
tinued to make various additions and improvements. 
There is a curious poem by the Earl of Surrey, who 
was confined in the Castle for violating the canons of 
the church, by eating flesh in Lent, which presents the 
best picture we have of the kind of life which the accom- 
plished gallants of the English court led in our country 
palaces, at a period when refinement had not taken 
away the relish for simple pleasures. He describes 

“The large green courts where we were wont to hove * 
With eyes cast up into the maiden’s tower ;” 


and he goes on to contrast his painful imnrisonment 
with his former happiness amongst “ the stazely seats,” 
“the ladies bright,” “ the dances short.” “* the palm- 
playt,” “the gravel-ground },” “the secret groves,” aud 
“the wild forest,” 
“ With cry of hounds, and blasts between. 
Where ee did chase the fearfal hart of force §.” 

There must have been somewhat of tediousness iu 
such a life, for courtiers possessing fewer intellectual 
resources than Lord Surrey, before letters were gene 
rally cultivated, and the manifold enjoyments of taste 
awakened; and it is probable that the uninstructed 
high-born engaged in state intrigues, or stirred up use- 
less wars, as much for the desire of excitement, as from 
less common motives. 

The age of Elizabeth brought with it a love of letters, 
and here “ the maiden-queen” occasionally retired from 
the cares of state, to dictate verses to her private secre- 
tary, or receive the flatteries of the accomplished Lei- 
cester. ‘There is in the State-Paper Office an original 
manuscript translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry, com- 
posed by Elizabeth under such circumstances. ‘This 
queen built the north terrace, and a gallery, still called 
after her name, and retaining the peculiar style of the archi- 
tecture of her day. We have seen some original orders 
for various repairs of the Castle, which show how little 

* Loiter. + Fives. ¢ For tournaments. 
§ Surrey’s Poem, which is very interesting as a speeimen of 


English composition, is given in a subsequent mee i. 
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{3. Windsor Castle, Great Quadrangle.) 
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private accommodation was regarded in these days of 
public pageantry. The maids of honour requested to 
have the boarded partitions of their chambers carried up 
to the ceilings, as the pages could otherwise gaze in 
upon them, as they passed through the passages. ‘There 
can be no doubt that an English palace of the 15th and 
16th centuries had much fewer comforts than the most 
unpretending dwelling of a tradesman of the present 
day. The furniture was scanty and cumbrous; the 
linen was exceedingly scarce; of porcelain there was 
none; of glass scarcely any. The floors were covered 
with dirty rushes; the doors had crazy fastenings. 
Henry VIII. carried a smith about with him, with 
padiock and chain, to fasten “the door of his Highness’ 
chamber;” and the cost and quality of the various ma- 
terials for a new gown which the same king presented 
to Anne Boleyn, are recorded with a minuteness and 
solemnity which the humblest servant-maid would now 
scorn to bestow upon her finest holiday suit *. 

Windsor Castle was garrisoned by the parliament 
during the great civil war of Charles [.; and it was the 
last prison of that unfortunate monarch. Upon the 
restoration, Charles II. bestowed upon the Castle the 
doubtful honour of repairing it according to his foreign 
taste. We have no accurate records of what he de- 
stroyed ; but the probability is, that in remodelling the 
interior he swept away some of the most valuable memo- 
rials that existed of the style of living amongst his 
predecessors. St. George's Hall was covered with 
paintings by Verrio, as were the ceilings of all the other 
state apartments ; and truly nothing can be more dis- 
gusting than the nauseous flattery and bad taste of these 
productions. Most of the miserable improvements, as 
they were called, of this king, have been swept away 
from the exterior of the Castle; and, in many particulars, 
from. the interior. St. George's Hall is once more a 
Gothic room, such as the “ invincible knights of old” 
might have feasted in. Charles II., however, carried 
the terrace round the east and south fronts. 

Queen Anne frequently resided at Windsor. In the 
reigns of the first and second Georges, it was neglected. 
George LI. dwelt for many years in a white-washed 
house at the foot of his own palace; till at length he 
determined to occupy the old Castle. ‘The apartments 
were little adapted to the notions of modern comfort, but 
the Royal Family continued to reside here till the death 
of the King. George LV. inhabited the Castle as it was, 
for a few months in 1823; but in 1824, its general decay 
and want of accommodation were brought under the 
notice of parliament. Commissioners were appointed for 
superintending the alterations, anda large sum was voted 
for the first outlay. Mr. Wyatville (now Sir Jeffery) was 
appointed the architect; and from that time till the 
present, the works have been carried on with unremitting 
diligence. Little now remains for the completion of the 
architect’s noble design. 

It does not fall within the object of this article to give 
any minute description of the interior of Windsor Castle. 
The apartments of the King and his Court are as nu- 
merous as they are splendid. Round the east and south 
sides of the quadrangle runs a corridor, forming a 
magnificent gallery above, and connecting the various 
parts of the immense range of offices below. The prin- 
cipal floor of this corridor is superbly furnished with 
pictures and statues. The chief apartments of the King 
and Queen are in the south-eastern tower, and the 
eastern front. The dining, drawing, and music rooms 
are of extraordinary dimensions, forming that fine suite 
whose grand oriel windows look out upon the eastern 
terrace. They are connected, at the north-eastern angle, 
with the state apartments, some of which, particularly 
St. George's Hall, are used on occasions of high festival. 

The state apartments are exhibited daily to the public. 
Several of them have been completely remodelled, under 

* See privy-purse expenses of Henry VIII. 
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the parliamentary commission for the repairs of the 
Castle. The guard-room is now fitted up with great 
appropriateness: one of the most remarkable objects is 
a bust of Lord Nelson, having for its pedestal a portion 
of the mainmast of the Victory, his own ship, on the 
deck of which he gloriously fell. St. George's Hall, as 
we mentioned before, has been entirely purified from 
the productions of the false taste of the time of Charles IT. 
An adjoining chapel has been added to the original hall ; 
so that it is now an oblong room of vast length, with 
range of tall pointed-arch windows looking upon the 
square. Its walls, panelled with dark oak, are hung 
with the portraits of successive sovereigns of the Order 
of the Garter; and heraldic insignia of the ancient 
knights are borne on shields which surround the splendid 
room. Of the other new state apartments, the prin- 
cipal are the ball-room, glittering with burnished gold ; 
and the Waterloo gallery, in which are hung the fine 
series of portraits painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
the princes, warriors, and statesmen, who were instru- 
mental in forwarding that great victory. 

The remaining state apartments are pretty much in 
the same condition as they exhibited during the reign of 
George III. They present an assemblage of such objects 
as are usually shown in our palaces and noble mansions. 
Here are state beds, whose faded hangings have been 
carefully preserved from periods when silk and velvet 
were the exclusive possessions of the high-born ; chairs 
of ebony, whose weiglit compelled the sitter to remain 
in the place of the seat; and tables of silver, fine to 
look upon, but worthless to use. Here are also tlie 
gaudy ceilings of Verrio, where Charles II. and his 
Queen are humbly waited upon by Jupiter and Neptune ; 
and the profligate who sold his country to Louis XIV. 
for a paltry bribe, and degraded the English court by 
every vice, is represented as the pacificator of Europe, 
and the restorer of religion. But there are better things 
to be seen than these in the state apartments. ‘There 
are many pictures of great beauty, and several of tran- 
scendent excellence. Here is the celebrated “ Misers” 
of Quentin Matsys, painted, as it is said, by a blacksmith 
of Antwerp, as a proof of his pretensions to aspire to 
marry the daughter of a painter of the same place. The 
blacksmith, however, was no mean artist in other lines ; 
for he is said to have executed the iron tomb of Edward 
IV. in St. George’s Chapel—a most remarkable speci- 
men of elaborate ingenuity. Here is the “ Titian and 
Aretin,” one of the finest specimens of the great master 
of the Venetian school; the “ Death of Cleopatra,” 
and the “ Venus attired by the Graces,” of Guido; the 
“ Charles I. and the Duke of Hamilton,” and “ the 
Family of Charles I.,” of Vandyck ; and “ the Silence” of 
Annibal Caracci. These are paintings, with many others 
that we cannot afford space to mention, which the best 
judges of art may come from the ends of Europe to gaze 
upon. Those who are captivated by gaudy colours, ap- 
plied to the representation of meretricious charms, may 
gaze upon “ the Beauties of the Court of Charles II.” 

The Round Tower is also exhibited to the public. 
There is nothing very remarkable in the apartments, 
except in the Armoury, where there are some curious 
specimens of the cumbrous fire-arms that were carried by 
the infantry in the early days of gunpowder warfare, 
when matches held the place of flints, and the charge of 
powder was borne in little wooden boxes, hung about the 
shoulders. Here are two suits of mail, said to have 
belonged to John King of France, and Day'1 King of 
Scotland, who were prisoners in this tower. The legend 
is appropriate, but not trustworthy. 

The object at Windsor which is most deserving t'e 
lingering gaze of the stranger, and which loses none of 
its charms after the acquaintance of years, is St. George's 
Chapel. The exquisite proportions, and the rich yet 
solemn ornaments of the interior of this unrivalled edi- 
fice, leave an effect upon the mind which cannot be de- 
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scribed. ‘The broad glare of day displays the admirable 
finishing of its various parts, as elaborate as the joinery 
work of a cabinet, and yet harmonising in one massive 
and simple whole. The calm twilight does not abate 
the splendour of this building, while it adds to its 
solemnity; for then 

“ The storied window, richly dight,” 


catches the last rays of the setting sun; and as the 
cathedral chaunt steals over the senses, the genius of the 
place compels the coldest heart to be devout in a temple 
of such perfect beauty. The richly decorated roof, sup- 
ported on clustered columns, which spread on each side 
like the branches of a grove—the painted windows, repre- 
senting in glowing colours some remarkable subjects of 
Christian history—the banners and escutcheons of the 
Knights of the Garter, glittering in the choir avove their 
carved stalls, within which are affixed the armorial bear- 
ings of each Knight Companion from the time of the 
founder, Edward III. ;—all these objects are full of 
interest, and powerfully seize upon the imagination. 
Though this building and its decorations are pre-emi- 
nently beautiful, it is perfectly of a devotional character ; 
and if any thing were wanting to carry the thoughts 
above the earth, the observer must feel the vanity of all 
greatness and all honour, save the true and imperishable 
glory of virtue, when he here treads upon the graves 
of Edward IV. and Henry VI., of Henry VIII. and 
Charles I., and remembers that, distinguished as these 
monarchs were for contrasts of good and evil fortune, the 
pride and the humility, the triumphs and the degradations, 
of the one and the other, are blended in the grave— 
“‘ Together meet th’ oppressor and th’ oppress’d ”— 

and they are now judged, as they wanted or exhibited 
those Christian excellencies which the humblest amongst 
us may attain. We shall not attempt any description 
of the various parts of this chapel. The wood-cut in 
the front of this number exhibits the interior of the choir. 

There are not many monuments possessing merit as 
works of art in St. George’s Chapel. The cenotaph of 
Princess Charlotte is a performance of some excellence in 
particular figures: but as a whole it is in vicious taste. 
Edward IV. is buried here, beneath the steel tomb of 
Quentin Matsys; his unhappy rival Henry VL. lies in the 
Opposite aisle, under a plain marble stone. Henry VIII. 
and Charles I. are entombed under the choir, without 
any memorial. At the foot of the altar is a subterranean 
passage communicating with the tomb-house, in which 
is the cemetery of the present race of kings. 


The Round Tower, the ancient Keep of the Castle, is 
famous in the romance of history as the prison for many 
years of King James I. of Scotland, a true as well as a 
royal poet. ‘The youth of this prince was passed in the 
Castle of St. Andrews, under the care of one of the 
finest spirits of that age, Bishop Henry Wardlaw, who 
founded the oldest university of Scotland. In 1405, 
when James had reached the age of fourteen, being then, 
by the death of his elder brother, David, Duke of Roth- 
say, the heir to the crown, it was determined to send 
him for greater security to the court of France. On 
his voyage, however, although a truce then subsisted 
between England and Scotland, he was seized near 
Flamborough Head by the ships of Henry IV., and 
carried with all his attendants to London. He remained 
in captivity during all the reign of that King, and also 
throughout that of his successor, although he had 
become King of Scotland by the death of his father, 
Robert ILL, who died of a broken heart, about a year 
after thus losing his only remaining son. During this 
prolonged detention, James, although treated with the 
show of respect appertaining to his rank, appears to 
have been, for a considerable time at least, held in 
strict durance. He was confined for two years in the 


Tower of London ; but Windsor, according to tradition, 
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was the place in which his years of captivity were 
mostly spent. This at least is the spot upon which his 
love and genius have left their immortal light. It was 
while imprisoned here that, looking from his high 
window in the keep, he first beheld walking in the 
garden below, the Lady Jane Beaufort, the grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, and consequently a near 
relation of the royal house, This lady, who was a 
person of distinguished beauty, made an immediate im- 
pression on the heart of the captive prince. He has 
himself related the story of his passion in his poem 
called the King’s Quhair, (that is, the King’s Quire or 
Book,) which he appears to have composed after he 
returned to his native country, and which is not only the 
eldest production of the Scottish muse, but by far the 
noblest poetical work of which our language has to boast 
for at least a century and a half after the death of 
Chaucer. In melody of verse, indeed, tenderness of sen- 
timent, and picturesque description, it betokens through- 
out the worthy pupil and follower of that great master. 

James was at last liberated, in the beginning of the year 
1424, by Henry VL., on condition of his subjects under- 
taking to pay a sum of £40,000, which, oddly enough, 
was not demanded as his ransom, but as compensation 
for the expense of his maintenance, at the rate of £2000 
a year for the nineteen years of his detention. Before 
leaving England, he married the lady who had won his 
heart before he could offer her his hand, and she accom- 
panied him to Scotland to share his throne. The latter 
portion of his life was almost as strangely variegated as 
his earlier years had been by the contrasting colours of 
romance. The light burned brightly for a short space, 
and was then quenched in blood. “ He found,” says 
Mr. Washington Irving, who has devoted a paper in 
his Sketch Book to this interesting royal bard, “ his 
kingdom in great confusion, the feudal chieftains 
having taken advantage of the troubles and irregu- 
larities of a long interregnum to strengthen them- 
selves in their possessions, and place themselves above 
the power of the laws. James sought to found the basis 
of his power in the affections of his people. He attached 
the lower orders to him by the reformation of abuses, 
the temperate and equable administration of justice, the 
encouragement of the arts of peace, and the promotion 
of every thing that could diffuse comfort, competency, 
and innocent enjoyment through the humblest ranks of 
society. He mingled occasionally among the common 
people, in disguise ; visited their fire-sides ; entered into 
their cares, their pursuits, and their amusements ; in- 
formed himself of the mechanical arts, and how they 
could best be patronised and improved; and was thus 
an all-pervading spirit, watching with a benevolent eye 
over the meanest of his subjects. Having in this gene- 
rous manner made himself strong in the hearts of the 
common people, he turned himself to curb the power of 
the factious nobility ; to strip them of those dangerous 
immunities which they had usurped; to punish such as 
had been guilty of flagrant offences ; and to bring the 
whole into proper obedience to the crown. For some 
time they bore this with outward submission, but secret 
impatience and brooding resentment. A conspiracy was 
at length formed against his life, at the head of which 
was his own uncle, Robert Stewart, Earl of Athol, who, 
being too old himself for the perpetration of the deed of 
blood, instigated his grandson, Sir Robert Stewart, Sir 
Robert Graham, and others of less note, to commit 
the deed. ‘They broke into his bed-chamber, at the 
Dominician Convent, near Perth, where he was residing, 
and barbarously murdered him by oft-repeated wounds. 
His faithful Queen, rushing to throw her tender body 
between him and the sword, was twice wounded in the 
ineffectual attempt to shield him from thie assassin, and 
it was not until she hed been forcibly torn from his 
person, that the murder was accomplished. 

“ Tt was the recollection of this romantic tale of former 
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times, and of the golden little poem which had its birth- 
place in this Tower, that made me visit the old pile with 
more than common interest. The suit of armour hang- 
ing up in the hall, richly gilt and embellished, as if to 
figure in the tournay, brought the image of the gallant 
and romantic prince vividly before my imagination. I 
paced the deserted chambers where he had composed 
his poem; I leaned upon the window, and endeavoured 
to persuade myself it was the very one where he had 
been visited by his vision; I looked out upon the spot 
where he had first seen the Lady Jane. It was the 
same genial and joyous month; the birds were again 
vying with each other in strains of liquid melody; every 
thing was bursting into vegetation, and budding forth 
the tender promise of the year. ‘Time, which delights 
to obliterate the sterner memorials of human pride, seems 
to have passed lightly over this little scene of poetry 
and love, and to have withheld his desolating hand. 
Several centuries have gone by, yet the garden still 
flourishes at the foot of the tower. It occupies what 
was once the moat of the keep; and though some parts 
have been separated by dividing walls, yet others have 
still their arbours and shaded walks, as in the days of 
James, and the whole is sheltered, blooming, and retired. 
There is a charm about a spot that has been printed by 
the footsteps of departed beauty, and consecrated by the 
inspirations of the poet, which is heightened, rather than 
impaired, by the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the gift 
of poetry to hallow every place in which it moves; to 
breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more 
magical than the blush of morning. 

“ Others may dwell on the illustrious deeds of James, 
as a warrior and a legislator; but I have delighted to 
view him merely. as the companion of his fellow men, 
the benefactor of the human heart, stooping from his 
high estate to sow the sweet flowers of poetry and song 
in the paths of common life. He was the first to culti- 
vate the vigorous and hardy plant of Scottish genius, 
which has since become so prolific of the most whole- 
some and highly flavoured fruit. He carried with -him 
into the sterner regions of the north, all the fertilizing 
arts of southern refinement. He did every thing in his 
power to win his countrymen to the gay, the elegant, 
and gentle arts, which soften and refine the character of 
a people, and wreath a grace round the loftiness of a 
proud and warlike spirit. _He wrote many poems, which, 
unfortunately for the fulness of his fame, are now lost to 
the world; one which is still preserved, called ‘ Christ's 
Kirk of the Green,’ shows how diligently he had made 
himself acquainted with the rustic sports and pastimes, 
which constitute such a source of kind and social feeling 
among the Scottish peasantry; and with what simple 
and happy humour he could enter into their enjoyments. 
He contributed greatly to improve the national music ; 
and traces of his tender sentiment, and elegant taste, 
are said to exist in those witching airs still piped among 
the wild mountains and lonely glens of Scotland. He 
has thus connected his image with whatever is most 
gracious and endearing in the national character; he 
has embalmed his memory in song, and floated his 
name to after-ages in the rich stream of Scottish melody. 
The recollection of these things was kindling at my 
heart, as I paced the silent scene of his imprisonment. 
I have visited Vaucluse with as much enthusiasm as a 
pilgrim would visit the shrine at Loretto; but I have 
never felt more poetical devotion than when contem- 
plating the old tower and the little garden at Windsor, 
and musing over the romantic loves of the Lady Jane 
and the Royal Poet of Scotland.” 


The poem by the Earl of Surrey, to which we have 
alluded in page 251, as a remarkable specimen of the 
English poetry of the 16th century, was originally printed 
in a small volume, entitled ‘Songs aad Sonnettes of 
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Henry Earle of Surrey,’ in 1557. Lord Surrey was 
born about 1515, and was beheaded on a vague charge 
of high treason in 1547. 


So cruel prison, how coulde a8 alas, 
As proude Windsor! where I, in lust and joy, 
With a kinges sonne ildishe yeres did passe, 
In greater feast than Priam’s sonnes of Troye. ° 
Where eche swete place returnes a taste full sower, 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to hove*, 
With eyes cast up into the mayden’s tower, 
And easie sighes, such as men draw in love: 


The statelie seates, the ladies bright of huve, 
The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight, 
With wordes and lookes, that tyeers could but ruve, 
Where ech of us did pleade the other’s right. 


The palme-play +, where, dispoyled for the game ft 
With dazed yies, oft we by gleams of love 
Have mist the bell, and got sight of our dame, 
To bate her eyes which kept the leads above. 


The gravel ground, with sleves tied on the helme, 
On fomyng horse, with swordes and frendly hartes, 
With cheare§ as though one should another whelme, 
Where we have fought and chased oft with dartes. 


The secret groves, which oft we made resounde, 
Of pleasant playnt, and of our ladies praise, 
Recording ofte what grace ech one had founde, 
What hope of speede, what drede of long delayes. 


The wilde forest, the clothed holtes|| with grene, 
With raynes avayled{@, and swift ybreathed horse, 

With crie of houndes, and merry blasts betwene, 
Where we did chase the fearful harte of force. 


The wide vales** eke, that harbourd us ech night, 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my brest 

The swete accord! Such slepes as yet delight : 
The pleasant dreames, the quiet bed of rest. 


The secret thoughts imparted with such trust ; 
The wanton talke, the divers change of play ; 

The frendship sworne, ech promise kept so just, 
Wherewith we past the winter night away. 


And with this thought the bloud forsakes the face ; 
The tears berayne my cheeks of deadly huve, 

The which as sone as sobbing sighs, alas, 
Upsupped have, thus I my plaint renuye ! 


« Oh place of blisse, renuver of my woes ! 
“ Give me accompt, where is my noble fere ++, 
“ Whom in thy walles thou dost ech night enclose 
“ To others leefe, but unto me most dere !” 


Eccho, alas, that doth my sorrow rew, 
Returnes thereto a hollow sound of playnte, 
Thus I alone, where all my freedom grew, 
In prison pine with bondage and restrainte : 
And with remembrance of the greater griefe, 
To banish th’ lesse, I find my chief reliefe. 


* To hove, to loiter in expectation. So Chaucer, Troil. Cress., 


book v. ver. 33. 

+ At ball. ¢ Rendered unfit or unable to play. 

§ Looks. || Thick woods. 4 With loosened reins. 

** Probably the true reading is wales or wad/s; that is, lodging 
apartments, &c. 4 Companion. 


*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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